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to be maintained, and what to be rejected.    If we
depended npon the tradition, as tradition, then the
more universal it were to become, the more would
it be subjected to disturbing causes, and the more
likely would it be to come  to us in a perverted
form.      The reason why universality  of consent
gives us confidence in any doctrine, is not because
it proves a genuine tradition (for it would rather
prove the contrary), but because it demonstrates a
universal mental and moral sympathy with it in
the constitution' of the human mind.    Here, there-
fore, we say, the test of truth, the principle of cer-
titude, is by no means objective, but is strictly sub-
jective ; it is a test residing in human nature itself,
and not in the outward validity of any supernatu-
ral   communications.      In  a   word,   in whatever
way you seek to verify your traditions, in what-
ever way you attempt to separate the true from
the false, it always turns out that the final prin-
ciple of evidence is of a rational nature;  that the
verity'of the tradition, therefore, necessarily reposes
in some sense or other upon the authority of the
human reason.

Finally, let us come into close combat with the
very supposition itself upon which the theory of
tradition we are now considering is based, the sup-
position, namely, that there was really a primitive
revelation granted to man at his creation, and
that we find in this the elements of all primary
truth. Now, to say nothing about the difficulty
of proving this, what, we ask, must have been the